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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 
Recent Logical Inquiries and their Psychological Bearings. Josi AH Royce. 

Psych. Rev., IX, 2, pp. 105-133. 

Two classes of researches are examined in this article : first, works 
directly concerned with the psychology of thinking and the natural history 
of logical phenomena ; second, investigations of the comparative logic of 
the sciences, and the examination of first principles of certain sciences. 
The psychology of knowledge is a favorite field of research. But 
while the psychology of association and of perception has steadily ad- 
vanced, and attention, discrimination, and memory have been experimen- 
tally studied, little progress has been made in the study of conception, 
judgment, and reasoning. Many writers have based their logical doctrines 
on psychology. As a result of the present state of the psychology of the 
intellect, their theories about the higher intellectual processes have been 
various and capricious. Consequently, some students make a sharp dis- 
tinction between logic and psychology, and leave all the descriptive psy- 
chology of thinking out of their logical inquiries. Others attempt to reduce 
their problems to a form that will make possible a more exact introspection 
of the thinking process. It is nearly impossible to study the higher think- 
ing processes under experimental conditions. Thus far the processes 
studied have been artificially simplified to such an extent that their results 
have been trivial. Passing to the second class, we find in mathematics 
a keenly critical consciousness about what constitutes exact statement and 
rigid proof. The concept of number has undergone a searching analysis. 
The conceptions of continuity, the exact meaning of numerical and quanti- 
tative infinity, and the logical position of infinitesimals have been con- 
sidered. These analyses, directly logical in purpose, inevitably possess a 
psychological bearing. They throw light upon the structure of the uni- 
versally human processes of counting, measuring, and comparing magni- 
tudes. They not only logically clarify and transform, but also exhibit the 
natural history of certain fundamental intellectual interests. The logical 
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prominence which these researches give to our general concepts of the 
serial order, as contrasted with our more specialized quantitative concepts, 
involves a generalization about the nature of the thinking process. We 
learn to distinguish the activities involved in forming an ordered series 
from the processes whereby we have learned to apply this conception 
in measuring magnitudes. The two processes are both logically and 
psychologically different. The problem here for the psychologist is 
the psychology of our ideas of serial order. In the other fields of the 
logic of science we also find valuable suggestions. The experiment of 
just observable differences furnishes an important problem. The subject's 
act of judgment, in this experiment, includes what may be called the 
' yes ' or ' no ' consciousness, the decision between alternatives, the 
selection or suppression of a certain possible response to an object. A 
very important application of this consciousness appears, when, besides ob- 
serving the differences of objects, we classify them. The relation of the 
consciousness of difference to the consciousness of negation, is a logical 
and psychological problem. Sharp classification is the goal of scientific 
thought. Classification for us depends upon inhibitions and upon becoming 
conscious of them, and also upon bringing to notice the positive motor 
tendencies correlative to these inhibitions. In what way, to what extent, 
and under what conditions do we become conscious of our inhibitions ? 
The two great tasks set for the students of the psychology of the thinking 
process by the results of modern logical inquiry are : (i) the problem of our 
inhibitory consciousness, and (2) the problem of the psychology of our 
consciousness of ordered series of objects. 

G. W. T. Whitney. 

Erkenntnisstheoretische Auseinandersetztmgen. Th. Ziehen. Z. f. Ps. u. 

Phys. d. Sinn., XXVII, 5 u. 6, pp. 305-343. 

This is the first of a series of articles in which Professor Ziehen proposes 
to compare his own epistemological theory (Psychofihysiologische Erkennt- 
nisstheorie, Jena, 1898) with the systems of various other ancient and mod- 
ern epistemologists. This article is devoted to a discussion and searching 
criticism of the theory of Avenarius. "Unfortunately it was not granted 
to Avenarius to complete his system in a fourth work. It remains a frag- 
ment. His vast inventory of human statements, and his attack upon intro- 
jection constitute his immortal service to epistemology." Ziehen objects, 
that in his " empirio-critical axiom," Avenarius starts, not from the orig- 
inally given state, but from an assumption connected with that state. Sen- 
sations and ideas are the sole things originally given. From among these 
data, Avenarius arbitrarily chooses, as his starting-point, a single idea (the 
' assumption ' of his axiom) and thus reintroduces the old opposition be- 
tween subject (individual) and object (environment). These sensations and 
ideas exist only as events ; they are neither passive nor active. Yet for 
Avenarius, the environment is a mysterious esse which is different from 
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sensation and idea. He does not, then, describe the primary state cor- 
rectly ; nor does he correctly reproduce the fellow-men's statements regard- 
ing the primary state. He substitutes statement contents for statements 
(lvalues), identifies the former with events, and fails to see that they are 
nothing other than what he has already called "component parts of en- 
vironment." In his rejection of the introjectionist's separation of the 
world into subject and object, Avenarius forgets that his own " empirio- 
critical axiom " contains R- values (transpsychical objects) set over against 
the individual. The introjection is only apparently banished. Yet he 
claims to have freed his world-idea from metaphysical dualism. The same 
dualism, however, recurs in his distinction between '• what-is-designated- 
as-I " and "the component parts of environment" ; in his distinction 
between ^-values and /?-values ; in his distinction between the amechanical 
and the purely mechanical ; and again in his distincticn between thought 
and thing. He has simply exchanged a single opposition for a fourfold 
one. Ziehen also objects that many parts of Avenarius's system are veiled 
in obscurity. The empirio-critical Befund is extremely vague. His defini- 
tion of the "analytic concept of pure experience" is a mere tautology. 
Perception becomes " positional character " of "thing"; but what that 
means remains unexplained. ThejDeculiar r61e played by "System-C" 
in sensation and idea is not precisely defined. No definite line of demar- 
cation is drawn between " what-is-designated-as-I " and " component parts 
of environment. ' ' His differentiation of these rests on a merely quantita ■ 
tive basis, and even that is not securely established. His treatment of this 
topic is extremely unsatisfactory in view of the fact that many individuals 
recognize a third entity (God). Moreover, it frequently happens in sensa- 
tion and thought that the I is lost sight of. A chief defect in the system 
lies in the assumption of ^?-values, in addition to the ^"-values, and in the 
vagueness of the i?-values. J. W. Baird. 

La lot des quatre Hats. G. Milhaud. Rev. Ph., XXVII, 1, pp. 28-56. 
In this article the writer maintains that Comte unconsciously prepared 
the way for a fourth stage in human development which follows his three 
stages, the theological, the metaphysical, and the positive. This fourth 
stage corresponds to the attitude of modern thought. In it there is a gen- 
eral emancipation of thought, which Comte wrongly believed he could 
stay, in rational science, in morals, and in religion. For Comte, in the 
theological and metaphysical stages of human development, the mind is 
for the most part subject to the external ; in the positive stage, there is a 
transition from the external to the internal, but the activity of the mind is 
still limited. In the fourth stage which has followed, all restraint upon 
inner activity has been removed. There is a movement towards greater 
liberty, activity, and personal spontaneity. Truly comprehended, Comte's 
stages are not successive periods, but they penetrate into each other ; they 
are not static but involve movement and progress. 

C. M. Story. 
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Quelques reflexions sur I' idee de justice distributive. A. Landry. Rev. 

de Met., IX, 6, pp. 727-748. 

Assuming the desirability of distributive justice, we may ask ourselves 
the nature of its aim. The essential element in the definition of justice 
itself seems to be the idea of an inflexible rule, applicable to all individuals 
without distinction. Such a rule is given in the Kantian formula of the 
categorical imperative ; but here a content is lacking. Its determination 
involves the adoption of an end, which can only be derived from considera- 
tions of social utility. That is, the end adopted must be economic — economy 
being defined as the art of carrying to a maximum that well- being which 
procures for man the enjoyment of exchangeable goods. Economic ends 
are the most universal of all : they are those which mankind in general 
ranks as most important. And rightly so, for until the needs of the organ- 
ism — food, clothing, and shelter — are satisfied, no other progress is possible. 
Therefore, it may be said that the end sought by distributive justice is, as 
the usual conceptions of it denote, an economic end. 

Georgia Benedict. 

Facts, Doctrines, and Ideals. Edward H. Griffin. The Presbyterian 

and Reformed Review, July, 1901, pp. 376-391. 

There are three fundamental philosophical methods. These corre- 
spond to three fundamental endowments of the human mind, and to 
three fundamental realities with which our experience has to deal. The 
scientific method, in its interpretation of the world, confines itself to the ob- 
servation, classification, and generalization of the facts of sense perception. 
In its extreme form, this method issues in materialism ; its less pronounced 
phases are empiricism, positivism, phenomenalism. A second method, 
characteristic of the pre-Socratic systems and the beginnings of modern 
philosophy, is a priori and rationalistic. A third method appears in the 
Socratic turning to the study of man, and in the Kantian appeal from the 
sceptical empiricism of Hume to the intuitions of the moral reason. This 
historical cycle of methods signifies that " there are three spheres of truth, 
three methods of inquiry, three standpoints and postulates, three sets of 
criteria, and that each of these has its rights, and that, if any one of them 
is denied its due place, error is the result." The rationalist, overesti- 
mating the forms of thinking at the expense of the content of thought, ne- 
glects the facts of experience. The empiricist errs in the opposite direction, 
fixing his attention upon particulars, and failing to provide for generalized 
knowledge. The third method, giving exaggerated prominence to the 
moral element in experience, results in excessive subjectivity. In a true 
philosophy these three factors must be reconciled. The facts of nature and 
of history, the interpretation of facts through reasoning, the insight and 
authority of the ethical nature, these are elements of truth, to all of which 
due recognition must be given. Both in philosophy and theology, the 
rationalistic type has predominated over the other two. Descartes' s method 
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was one of deduction, after the analogy of mathematics, from clear and 
distinct notions. Of this apotheosis of abstract reflection Spinoza is the 
classical example. To him logical consistency is the same thing as causal 
efficacy ; the system of the cosmos is reasoned out as if it were a geomet- 
rical problem. Modern empiricism starts from Locke, and is carried out to 
its logical conclusions in Hume. Kant is a good example of the third 
method, which depreciates both the thought factor and the sense factor in 
experience. Illustrations of these three philosophical methods are found 
also in the sphere of theology. The distinctive method of theology con- 
forms largely to the a priori deductive type. The hostility of theology to 
science suggests the question as to what relation ought to subsist between 
the scientific investigation of the world and theological dogma. The answer 
is, that the relation ought to be one of friendliness, and not antagonism. 
Science is differentiated from theology in its sphere, and in the nature of its 
inquiries. Science deals with the orderly connection of phenomena. It 
establishes those constant relations which we call laws of nature. But, in 
its proper conception, it does not concern itself with the question of the 
origin and meaning of the world with which it deals. Even if, e. g., 
science succeeded in tracing an uninterrupted sequence from primordial 
atoms to the moral personality of man, the question of origin and meaning 
would still remain untouched. The Aristotelian principle is a perfectly 
sound one, that the nature of a thing is what that thing is when fully de- 
veloped. Theology furnishes an example of the empirical method in the 
view that Christianity is a "fact revelation," the truths of which are only 
corrupted by attempted formulation and systematization. But those who 
thus oppose a theoretic statement of Christianity, forget that " a fact is not 
something which exists as an independent entity, apart from the mind ap- 
prehending it." On the contrary, "the mind factor is the larger part of 
my perceptive experience," and, in so far as one is able to state a fact 
which he accepts, he states a doctrine. The third philosophical method is 
illustrated in the point of view that " Christianity may be apprehended, 
not as a system of truths or as a body of facts, but as preeminently an 
interior experience." This method appears in Mr. Spencer, Clifford, and 
Matthew Arnold. Its weakness is that it leaves out of view the constituent 
elements of religion. It fails to interpret its ideals definitely, and to bring 
them into practical accord with reality. 

M. S. Macdonald. 

Philosophy and Lije. Harald Hoffding. Int. J. E., XII, 2, pp. 137- 

151. 

Philosophy stands in a more vital relation to life than any other science. 
This relation is twofold : As a conscious working out of life's problems, it 
is an active relation ; as an involuntary symbolizing of unconscious tend- 
encies and dispositions, it is a passive relation. Both are valuable, and 
both are present in great works of philosophy. During the last century 
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special emphasis was given to the historical and psychological dependence 
of the life of thought on the other forms of life. First of all the philosopher 
is a logician. But he is not simply a logician. The states and events con- 
tain more than the purely logical relations in accordance with which they 
can be arranged in our understanding. There are other mental wants be- 
sides the desire to understand, and it is the task of the philosopher to inves- 
tigate these other wants and their relation to the purely intellectual want. 
The philosopher ought to be a psychologist. All understanding is an 
utterance of the personal life. It must be observed and described, but the 
explanation, the pointing out of the causal relations of mental life, is the 
main task. As psychologist and as logician the philosopher is confronted 
with the metaphysical problem of the essence of reality. The main impor- 
tance of this problem depends on the account which it endeavors to give of 
our whole intellectual situation. Here again the personal element has a great 
influence. The philosopher should also be an ethicist. Values are to be 
tested, and a systematic valuation is to be made. All valuation in the end 
depends upon a fundamental or immediate value. From a given funda- 
mental value thought progresses with logical necessity. The peculiarity of 
ethical thought is the introduction of the concept of fundamental value as 
determining the process of reasoning. As real content is richer than logical 
form, there is, in the mathematical sense, an irrational relation between the 
form and the content of our knowledge. Thought is a part of reality, and 
we use this part as a form in which all reality is to be expressed. This 
task can never be completely accomplished. Knowledge depends upon 
life, and the conception of this life depends upon knowledge. If life de- 
velops to new stages, our knowledge will develop in consequence. The 
irrationality in the relation between thought and reality, instead of exclud- 
ing the possibility of progress, makes progress possible. A great problem 
still remains. Reality has been conceived as a logical system, or as a 
great mechanism, or as an empire of values. They must all have their 
place in our definitive conception of reality. Is it possible to unite these 
points of view in one conception ? G w T Whitney. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 
Sur la psychologie du mysticisme. A Godfernaux. Rev. Ph., XXVII, 

2, pp. I58-I70. 

The mystic life is, properly speaking, the form assumed by individual 
religious sentiment when it is not united with social sentiment. Its con- 
stant basis is found in a series of organic facts which the consciousness 
translates into affective states and their corresponding mental representa- 
tions. This mystic life is inherent in our nature, as living beings in the 
midst of an environment the innumerable impressions from which are con- 
veyed to us feebly or not at all by the senses. These impressions, how- 
ever, may mould that affective rhythm which is at the basis of conscious- 
ness, may lead to a tension of vital energy either above or below the nor- 
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mal limit. In the former case we have what has been known for centuries 
as a ' state of grace. ' To some extent this is shared in by every one of 
us ; but the mystic is one who is particularly endowed, in whom the state 
of hypertension predominates. 

Georgia Benedict. 
ETHICAL. 

La morale eclectique. Victor Brochard. Rev. Ph., XXVII, 2, pp. 

1 I3-I4I- 

Eclectic ethics, formed of elements borrowed from the English and 
Scottish Schools, from Kant, and especially from common sense, is still 
dominant in our public and private institutions of learning. But it seems 
to have had its day ; and the heterogeneous elements of which it is com- 
posed are fast falling apart. The following is a criticism, not of its con- 
tents, but of the manner in which its principles are presented and justified. 
The excellence of the doctrine is admitted ; what is denied is that it forms 
a systematic whole. (1) The eclectic school usually defines ethics as the 
science of duty. To determine the nature of duty it lays down as a prin- 
ciple that it is a moral law. This law, applying to free and intelligent 
beings, has two characteristics, obligation and universality. These two 
characteristics duty alone possesses. In this apparently simple statement 
there lies concealed a begging of the question. The principle that human 
conduct ought to submit to a law, and that ethics is the investigation of 
this law, far from being self-evident, is the very point in dispute. This 
conception of ethics as having for its object duty or obligatory law is a re- 
ligious one, made familiar by education and centuries of Christian tradition. 
In taking for granted the question at issue, eclecticism has confused the 
religious or theological, with the philosophical, point of view. (2) Eclecti- 
cism has falsified the ethics of interest, and confused terms which should be 
carefully distinguished. It has but poorly served its own cause by aban- 
doning the principle of happiness to the ethics of interest. The part played 
by happiness must be recognized in any true ethical system. (3) The dis- 
cussion of the ethics of sentiment is one of the innovations of eclecticism. 
The ethics of sentiment rests upon the principle that there is in man an 
innate disposition to love his kind. But if benevolence is a primitive and 
irreducible instinct like self-love, why should it have escaped the notice of 
ancient philosophers ? The truth is that the benevolent instincts are not 
primitive, but a late growth, the product of Christianity. Even if benevo- 
lence were a primitive propension, it could have no place in eclectic morals, 
according to which an action is moral only if inspired by the idea of uni- 
versal law. (4) In its treatment of the chief problem of ethics, the defi- 
nition of the good, eclecticism attempts the reconciliation of two theses 
which are not only different, but contradictory. The identity of the good 
and the idea of duty is not only not evident, but is formally denied by 
many schools. The idea of duty, on which the Kantian ethics rests, is an 
essentially religious idea, and is meaningless apart from revelation. 
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Eclecticism has confused the religious and rational points of view even 
more than Kant, inasmuch as its criterion is common sense, which is im- 
pregnated with religious ideas, and has been shaped by eighteen centuries 
of Christianity. (5) The same confusion of the philosophical with the 
religious point of view appears in the eclectic theory of sanctions. Eclec- 
ticisms holds, rightly enough, that obligation presupposes a sanction ; 
but in making this statement eclecticism falls back into utilitarianism. 
For eclecticism the only sanction of the moral law is the future life. The 
doctrines of duty and immortality are so interwoven that if the soul is not 
immortal, duty is an illusion ; and, reciprocally, it is duty alone that guar- 
antees the immortality of the soul. To affirm with eclecticism the indepen- 
dence of duty and immortality is to build upon sand. If ethics is a distinct 
science, it should stand by itself, in independence of another world. 

M. S. Macdonald. 

The Relation of the Two Periods of Fichte s Philosophy. Ellen Bliss 

Talbot. Mind, No. 39, pp. 336-346. 

This article discusses the relation between the conceptions of the ulti- 
mate principle in the two periods. In the first period, the ultimate is called 
the ego, the Idea of the ego, and occasionally, God. In the second period, 
it is designated as being, God, or the absolute. ' Knowing ' here seems to be 
equivalent to the ego of the first period. This suggests that the ego, ap- 
parently the ultimate of the first period, is in the second period dependent 
on a higher principle. Fichte finds a formal and a material principle in 
consciousness. These principles seem to be opposed to each other. Con- 
sciousness, though dualistic, is striving toward unity. Thought is the effort 
to unite these opposed terms, and the development of thought is the pro 
gressive realization of that unity of subject and object which is its ideal. 
The ultimate is identical with the ideal towards which consciousness is 
striving though never able to reach. In Fichte' s second period, he seems 
to see that if the Idea of the ego can never be completely manifested, and 
if nevertheless it is the supreme principle, there must be a sense in which 
it can be said to have a validity in itself apart from its manifestation. In 
the first case we are looking at the ultimate principle in its temporal aspect ; 
hence we think of it as life, activity, development. In the second case we 
look at it in its timeless aspect ; it is that which abides throughout the 
ceaseless flux of the world process. These two views are not essentially 
antagonistic. They are correlative aspects of reality. Each is needed to 
complete the other. Hence the difference between Fichte' s two periods is 
chiefly one of emphasis. In each of the periods we find traces of the 
characteristic doctrine of the other period. 

G. W. T. Whitney. 

Zur Wurdigung Nietzsches. Hermann Leser. Z. f. Ph., CXVIII, I und 
2, pp. 107-119; pp. 167-183. 
Nietzsche is the philosopher of culture. Rousseau was the first to see a cul- 
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ture problem, although he did not follow out the great problem — the relation 
of culture to nature — to the extent that Nietzsche did. Nietzsche was great 
enough to see problems and to point out dangers. His criticism of his time 
was that it had too few problems, "that it had been too dogmatically 
naive in moral and religious matters." "One should observe," he says, 
' ' that Christianity has passed over into a state of easy morality ; not so 
much are ' God, freedom, and immortality ' left, as good will and virtuous 
thinking ; that, moreover, good will and virtuous thinking dominate 
everywhere; it is the euthanasia of Christianity." It was against this 
' moralism ' that Nietzsche directed his attack, and in the hope of overcom 
ing it he attempted a new determination of values. Such a determination 
meant the upbuilding of a new reality, the construction of a new objective 
world of norms. In this, Nietzsche was great enough to follow the modern 
spirit, inaugurated by Kant. But, according to the modern spirit, where 
are the norms to be found ? The answer is that all truth and reality can 
be found only in the individual consciousness, in the depths of our own souls. 
But there is desired an objective world of norms, and the will is most influen- 
tial in the construction of this. Nietzsche's especial significance, as a philos- 
opher of culture, lies in this, that he asked the question : How is a new degree 
of culture possible ? That is, who is authorized and capable of creating 
new norms ? To answer this question, an appeal to history was necessary, 
and it was in this manner that the problem of truth or reality with which 
Nietzsche started out, came to be envisaged by the historical development 
of culture. The creators of new norms, Nietzsche finds, are the Titans of 
the world's history, the heroes and geniuses. Growing out of this is 
Nietzsche's doctrine of the Uebermtnsch. The characteristics of the 
Over-man are personality and power. The elements of strength and 
animal instinct are largely emphasized. He is depicted as freed from the 
degenerating effects of civilization, and living the pure life of instinct. He 
is the incarnation of power ; his watchword is the Wille zur Macht. 
This positive construction of Nietzsche is his weakest point. The great 
value of his work is as a protest of the soul against the scientific tendencies 
of the nineteenth century. 

H. C Stevens. 

Zum Gedachtniss des Nicolaus Cusanus. Paul Barth. V. f. w. Ph., 

XXV, 4, 483-498. 

The five hundredth anniversary of the birth of Nicolaus Cusanus seems 
a fitting occasion for a review of his contribution to the development of 
thought. Cusanus belongs to the period of transition from mediaeval to 
modern philosophy. He was master of all the learning of his time. His 
studies and writings embraced physics, mathematics, mechanics, geogra- 
phy, astronomy, law, theology, and philosophy. Though strongly influ- 
enced by scholastic philosophy, he developed doctrines in direct opposition 
to the prevailing systems. The significance of observation and of mathe- 
matical concepts are characteristics of his theory. To a certain extent his 
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philosophy contains in germ the subsequent rationalistic principles of Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz ; it is even related to the apriorism of Kant, 
the sensualism of Hobbes and the empiricism of Locke. The verdict of 
posterity in the case of Cusanus is the common fate of pioneers in the his- 
tory of thought. This many-sided thinker, with whom began the philosophy 
of the Renaissance, is all but lost sight of behind his more fortunate suc- 
cessors who in many respects were but his pupils and heirs. 

J. W. Baird. 

Epikurs philosophische Entwicklung. A. Doring. Z. f. Ph., CXIX, i, 

pp. i-ii. 

The sketches of Epicurus' s philosophical development do not furnish us 
a very adequate or consistent account of the subject. There is a contro- 
versy on essential points between Hirzel and Zeller, and even the careful 
work of Susemihl gives but scant notice to the twenty-year period of Epi- 
curus's development. An exhaustive investigation, however, of the in- 
formation we possess will enable us to draw a clear and intelligible picture. 
The object of this article is to fulfil this need, and to present in outline (with 
citation of authorities) the formative influences and different phases of Epi- 
curus's thought. The influence of Nausiphanes in particular is traced in 
detail, and the conclusion is reached that this was the prime factor in de- 
termining the whole trend and character of Epicurus' s speculations. Nausi- 
phanes was the ' middleman ' between Epicurus and Democritus. 

Albert Lefevre. 



